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TIBETAN WOMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


The Tibetan Women’s Association (TWA) was founded on March 
12,1959 in Tibet when Tibetan women in Lhasa gathered together in 
thousands to protest against the illegal occupation of our homeland. 
TWA was officially reinstated in 1984 by Tibetan women in exile and 
currently has 27 branches in India and Nepal, and 9 branches 
abroad. At TWA we define our organisation as the natural 
continuation of our many brave sisters who sacrificed their lives for 
the freedom and protection of Tibet. 

In exile TWA places great priority on the contributions of Tibetan 
women towards the presentation and promotion of the distinct 
religious and cuitural identity of the Tibetan people. TWA serves the 
Tibetan community as a whole, with activities addressing religious 
and cultural issues, educational needs, social welfare, the 
environment, and the political participation and social empowerment 
of women. Not only is TWA the major voice representing the Tibetan 
community in exile on gender specific topics in Tibet, but we have 
been actively involved in improving the environment in which 
Tibetans live as exiles. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Prior to its invasion and occupation by the People’s Republic of 
China in 1959, Tibet was virtually isolated from the outside world. 

For thousands of years a sophisticated system of resource and land 
management that perfectly balanced the practices and living 
conditions of the people with their environment had prevailed, 
making deprivation almost unknown and allowing for the creation of 
a rich and varied Buddhist culture. 

Tibetan women in particular played an important role in the 
relationship of the people to the land through their supervision of 
resources (water, fuel, livestock), and their ability to manage family 
sizes and structures by making use of unique and flexible marriage 
structures. Women assumed responsibility for the family health and 
well being based on the harmonious dependence on the land and its 
resources. In essence, Tibetan women played an intricate role in the 
cultivation and organisation of their environment and habitation. 

Their contribution and knowledge were crucial to the successful 
survival of the people and their traditions. 

Unfortunately, the subtle and sophisticated practices developed 
in Tibet have been under constant threat for over forty years from the 
dual pressures of Chinese imperialism and their poorly thought-out 
doctrine of “modernisation.” The traditional way of life in Tibet was a 
balance between the environment and the people, using traditional, 
cultural, and religious practices to enhance the quality of life. 

Chinese development and modernisation policies in Tibet ignore 
traditional means and are destroying the land’s fragile ecosystem, as 
well as the culture and lifestyle of the Tibetan people. These so- 
called “improvements” in standards of living and progress could just 
as well be termed “detrimental development.” We do not claim that 
traditional Tibetan culture was perfect; nor do we wish to transform 
ourselves into a “museum culture” that has stagnated in its own 
desire to persevere. Tibetans fully understand the importance of 
cross-cultural discourse in keeping a society dynamic and vibrant. It 
cannot be wise to disregard thousands of years of carefully crafted 
cultural knowledge for the sake of the unruly developments of the 
past fifty or even hundred years. 
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The traditional Tibetan way remains a best practice. 

Because of Tibet’s prolonged isolation from many of the socio¬ 
cultural currents that swept the rest of Asia and the particularly 
drastic nature of her geographical setting, Tibetan culture serves as 
an ideal laboratory for alternative habitat-oriented practices. The 
successes of traditional Tibetan cuiture and way of living offer a 
unigue perspective in the development and modernisation debate. 

In Tibet today the contribution Tibetans might make to the 
decisions about our habitat is largely disregarded. We are excluded 
from the planning processes that affect us, we are forcibly evicted 
from our homes to make room for a swell of Chinese immigrants who 
enter the country under the guidance of Beijing: we are relocated to 
buildings of inferior quality with less than adequate facilities while the 
benefits and conveniences of modern living are predominantly 
reserved for the Chinese settlers. Old but structurally sound Tibetan 
buildings are destroyed for their precious raw materials and to make 
way for roads wide enough to maneuver tanks and military vehicles 
through the streets. Resources are depleted for export to mainland 
China, iand is divided without consultation of the people inhabiting it, 
and inappropriate products are imposed upon the Tibetan peopie to 
render them economicaily dependent on China. The social 
landscape of Tibet has been reshaped and molded to suit Chinese 
models of urban living and thus no ionger meets the needs of the 
Tibetan people who have been inhabiting it successfully for 
generations. 

HABITAT II in the TIBETAN CONTEXT 

At HABITAT II - the Second United Nations Conference on 
Human Settlements, representatives of nations from around the 
globe will gather together to discuss the crises that face our modern, 
rapidly urbanising world. Governments and concerned citizens will 
investigate the ways in which we can improve our current practices 
and address our inefficiencies in order to create a more equitable 
and sustainable environment for all. The organisers of Habitat II 
have continuously stressed the need for alternative, localised 
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solutions to particular problems that take into consideration the 
specific contextual and cultural factors at work in a given 
environment. This is where we, as Tibetan women, feei we can 
make a particuiar contribution to the conference and to the issues to 
be addressed. 

It should be clear to all by now that the methods utilised by 
“Western” nations in the course of their development cannot be 
extended to the world at large—^the resources simply do not exist to 
aliow it. Moreover, it is also our firm belief that the processes of 
modernization and development, when unquestioned, do not 
necessariiy contribute to the overall well being of people or of 
nations. Therefore, at Habitat II we would like to bring up two 
specific sets of issues. Firstly, we would like to demonstrate, on a 
practical level, how “pre-modern”, indigenous practices in traditional 
Tibet were more resource-efficient and sociaily beneficial than some 
of the practices being forcibiy introduced from the outside for the 
sake of an often ephemeral modernity. Secondly, we would like to 
question on a more theoretical level the benefit of centrally planned 
“development projects” that are concerned more with abstract 
statistical improvements than prevaiiing local conditions or the 
happiness of the people. “Development” and “Modernity” are not 
culture-neutral or gender-neutral; they represent the claims and 
values of a particular group of people with a particular set of 
ideologies. We Tibetans are not wiiling to sacrifice our culture, our 
happiness or the fragile but beautiful environment in which we live for 
the sake of merely boosting our per capita income statistics. 

As citizens of a nation iiving under foreign occupation, our 
relationship as Tibetans to our “habitat” is further compiicated. The 
draft of “The Habitat Agenda” signed by participating member states, 
inciuding the People’s Republic of China, dearly states that in order 
to provide, 

...adequate shelter for all and sustainable human development in an 
urbanising world, we believe that a just, comprehensive and lasting peace is a 
pre-requisite and an essential condition to attaining [these] goals. Civil, ethnic 
and religious strife, armed conflicts, terrorism, foreign aggression or occupation 
are destructive to human settlements, and should therefore be renounced by all 
States".' 
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Yet far from being renounced, these very factors have prevailed 
in occupied Tibet since 1959. While the People’s Republic of China 
recognises these forces as threatening and detrimental to 
constructive development, Tibet continues to be oppressed and 
Tibetans continue to suffer. 

In modern Tibet today there are many vital issues at stake for the 
very cultural and social survival of the Tibetan people. At HABITAT II 
we intend to raise these issues of forced occupation, invasion, 
population transfer, deliberate destruction, eviction, prevention of 
adeguate housing based on racial and ethnic prejudices by the 
Chinese government, and the environmental destruction taking place 
in Tibet. Political issues cannot be separated from “habitat”, or 
“domestic” issues, and we think that the case of Tibet brings out 
poignantly the ways in which political freedoms and cultural integrity 
are tightly interwoven with the provision of a suitable living 
environment. 

As a women’s organisation we feel that it is imperative to 
recognise the gendered nature of many development initiatives. The 
role of women in development, which has all too frequently been 
overlooked, is important in two ways. Women are often the holders 
of intimate cultural knowledge pertaining to the household that is not 
always preserved through official, institutional organs, and they thus 
possess a unique, considered viewpoint on “habitat” issues that 
otherwise goes missing. And secondly, as women in most cultures 
continue to be the primary managers of the household and 
household resources, the successful implementation of development 
priorities requires the consultation and education of women. No 
matter how beautifully designed a development scheme the “experts” 
may create, it is of little value if local women cannot be convinced to 
implement it. 

The habitat in which we live includes the complex interaction of 
ethnicity, gender, and politics. To ignore any aspect of this 
complicated discourse in these accelerated times is to risk serious, if 
not irrevocable, damage to our cultures and our environment. The 
Tibetan people must be given the right to decide how to best manage 
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our settlements and habitat, and we Tibetan women must be allowed 
to participate in the planning and decision making processes that 
now exclude us. 

TIBETAN WOMEN AND HABITAT 

As Tibetan women we share the problems and hardships of 
other women of Asia. We constitute more than half of the work-force, 
often head the families, raise the children, provide valuable nutrition 
and education, and in the traditional sense, are the primary 
homemakers and caretakers. In other ways, however, Tibetan 
women stand apart from our Asian neighbours. Tibetan women were 
never subject to the more stringent and confining practices imposed 
on our sisters in adjacent countries such as foot binding, purdah, or 
the dowry system, and in fact both Tibetan traditions and the notes of 
early foreign travellers to Tibet record the extraordinarily high status 
and prestige of Tibetan women. ^In fact the unique socio-cultural role 
of Tibetan women contributed significantly to the efficient working of 
Tibetan society and the harmonious management of the habitat as a 
whole. 

In the years since His Holiness the Dalai Lama—^Tibet’s spiritual 
and temporal leader—escaped to exile in India, there have been 
noticeable changes in the societal position of women in the exiled 
community, where we constitute more than 50 percent of the refugee 
population. Whereas very few women received formal education in 
traditional Tibet and almost none participated politically, both 
education and political participation have been made available to all 
in the community in exile. Meanwhile, in occupied Tibet, although 
official Chinese ideology demands the ‘liberation" and “equal” 
treatment of women, socio-cultural change has in complex ways 
limited the options available to women. Most obviously, the militarily 
imposed regime in Tibet has curtailed women's freedom of 
expression and freedom of choice. As importantly, Chinese birth 
control policies have deprived women of control over their own 
bodies and over the size of their families. Discouragement, 
deliberate destruction and powerful authoritarian control of nunneries 
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by the Chinese have deprived Tibetan women of what was one of 
their primary life options in the traditional society i.e. to become a 
nun and lead a celibate life. 

Consistent discrimination against Tibetans in favor of Chinese 
settlers in housing, employment, education, and rationing has forced 
Tibetan women into occupations they find morally revolting. 

Women play an integral, and all too frequently overlooked part in 
the design, sustenance and maintenance of our living conditions. 
More often than not women make decisions about the layout of the 
home, the use of fuels, and the provision of food and water. Women 
hold primary responsibilities over reproduction, and are therefore the 
most important elements in the struggle to keep the world’s 
population under control. We are the centre of the community 
structure and yet our decisions and input are ignored by the Chinese 
government. In Tibet we are victims of a double discrimination - 
because of our race and because of our gender. 
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TRADITION AS BEST PRACTICE 


The following pages expose the benefits of traditional Tibetan 
practices in the Tibetan context against the ill effects of the imposed 
Chinese policies that have replaced them. We consider the 
practices outlined below to be “best practices” within the environment 
in which they developed, but recognise that not necessarily all or any 
of them are exportable to different climates, regions or cultures. They 
are however, relevant to the people, culture and environment of the 
Tibetan plateau and represent the most appropriate development 
and habitat options for the Tibetan people. 

From these subsequent paragraphs it is clear that China 
continues to claim successes at “transforming”, “developing”, and 
“bringing civilisation” to Tibet through phases of urban 
modernisation. However it is also clear that traditional Tibetan 
practices are more efficient, more resource conscious and more 
conducive to the happiness of Tibetans than those imposed by the 
Chinese governing bodies. The consistently discriminatory and 
destructive policies of the Chinese in Tibet, especially in Lhasa—the 
capital of Tibet—have been well documented before,^ and will be 
focused on at Habitat II by other members of the Tibetan delegation. 
While international housing rights law demands that governments 
respect, protect, promote and fulfill the right to adequate housing, the 
Chinese authorities in Tibet are violating the housing rights of the 
Tibetan people as one part of a programme of systematic social and 
political repression. 
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BEST PRACTICES 
IN TRADITIONAL TIBET - Pre 1959 


LAND 



Tibet is the highest nation on earth, and one of the coldest and driest. 
In order to carve out a living in this somewhat harsh environment, Tibetan 
society developed complex and flexible systems of land use for agriculture 
and livestock. Because arable land was relatively hard to attain, family 
structures developed that would not divide family plots through split 
inheritances: for instance, it is estimated that 30 percent of marriages in 
Tibet were fraternal polyandrous, where all the sons of a family married the 
same woman and lived in one household. Since large areas of the country 
could not support agriculture, they were used by nomads as pasturage-- 
the constant movement of the nomads over large areas preventing the 
destruction of the ecosystem of any particular locale. Only an extremely 

small portion of the population 
lived in cities--Lhasa was the only 
city with a population of over 
10,000--bec'ause the fragile 
environment could not naturally 
support large urban centers. 
Within human settlements, land 
was utilised not only practically 
but according to Buddhist 
precepts, so that a sense of order 
and continuity existed throughout 
Tibetan life. 

A Tibetan style stone house nearNechong Monastery Lhasa ©K Larsen 


WATER 

In most rural areas a sophisticated water management system was 
used that allotted separate streams and water bodies for drinking, washing 
and livestock. Villages were placed near natural water supplies such as 
streams. Gravity was used to bring water down to the fields from the hills. 
Because of the extremely cold temperature, water use within the home was 
limited and scarce. For instance, in Tibetan toilets no water was used, 
either for "flushing” or for washing oneself because due to the high altitude 
and dry air there was no smell. The dry refuse was layered with ash and 
composted, twice a year being brought to the fields as a rich fertiliser. 
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WORST PRACTICES 
IN OCCUPIED TIBET - Post 1959 


LAND 



Under Chinese occupation land in rural areas is subdivided according 
to rules set forth by Chinese authorities. However there is not enough arable 
land to distribute equally among the people, and families are allotted a certain 
area regardless of their agricultural interests or business ventures. Traditional 
nomadic life on the expansive plains in the east—known as Kham and Amdo- 
-have been disrupted with the Chinese government placing severe limitations 
on the freedom of the nomads, curtailing their movement and restricting 
their areas of land by forcibly allocating particular pastures and grazing 
regions. This results in poor quality farming and husbandry. In the early 
years of the Chinese occupation, drastic attempts at land reform alorig 
ideological lines resulted in mass starvation across Tibet for the first time in 
its history. More recently, millions of Chinese have moved to Tibet, seriously 
overburdening the land and its resources. Similarly, in the civic and urban 
centres there is now a severe 
housing demand that has resulted 
in a complete disregard for the 
cultural and sacred distribution of 
land according to Buddhist 
tradition. Sacred monasteries and 
nunneries have been demolished, 
old but structurally sound housing 
quarters destroyed to make way 
for Chinese construction and 
roads, and new buildings built in 
a quasi-traditional style that robs 
traditional Tibetan architecture of 

any ValU6 or iriGaninQ. MainstreetinLhasa-DekyiShaf1am^K.Lars€n 


WATER 


Today, water bodies are not managed for benefit to the communities 
but for benefit to high authorities and government. Environmentally 
devastating hydro-electric plants are being established in order to bring power 
to the Chinese elite at the cost of destroying local ecosystems and flooding 
rural communities. In newly constructed apartment buildings in urban areas, 
an average of 40 people share one tap and one drain with few dwellings 
having any water supply inside the home. Water was free to all citizens in 
pre-1959 Tibet, but now must be paid for. Furthermore, the Chinese have 
encouraged Western - style flush toilets that waste precious water and 
prevent the use of sewage for fertilising purposes. Eight people share one 
toilet that does not meet adequate health requirements with poor sewage 
and frequent blockages. 
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best practices 


ENERGY 

Traditional Tibetan housing was built to survive the extreme climate 
>vith walls of mud and stone at least one metre thick to protect from the 
cold Extended families almost always lived together, and during the winter 
would sleep together in the kitchen, which was located in the central, most 
insulated area of the house. A single small stove was thus able to supply 
the entire extended family with both warmth and cooking fire. Because 
wood was extremely scarce in most of Tibet, the primary fuel was dried yak. 
sheep or goat dung, which nomads and shepherds gathered putting to an 
important use a necessary byproduct of herding. Moreover, fuel was only 
used where absolutely necessary. The staple gram eaten by Tibetans. 
tsampa a form of barley, could be eaten raw. Meat, instead of being cooked, 
was usually eaten dried. People lived by a natural time schedule that 

conserved energy instead of a 
uniform “9 to 5” workday 
throughout the year: in winter, 
many people never left the house 
at all. Sensible planning in 
accordance with prevailing 
conditions, body heat, thick walls, 
and the slow burning, indigenous 
fuels ensured continuous warmth 
without rendering Tibetans 
economically (and therefore 
politically) dependent on a far off 
sources of power. 



RESOURCES and the ENVIRONMENT 

The Tibetan people lived in harmony with nature using whatever 
resources they needed to exist day to day on the land. Because of the 
harsh climate and scarcity of arable land, resources were conserved and 
used sparingly. In particular wood, water, and grains were carefully managed 
and used in traditional ways to enhance the quality of simple, cultural life. 
Although Tibet’s gold supplies were legendary, mining violated certain 
principles of Buddhist philosophy. The receptacles used within the Tibetan 
household-be they wooden butter containers or yak leather bags-were 
passed on from generation to generation: there was no concept of a 
"disposable" product in traditional Tibet. Early travellers frequently remarked 
that Tibetans kept their clothes for so long that it was sometimes hard to tell 
what were patches and what was the original cloth! In general, Buddhist 
values of frugality and concern for all life forms, fostered a considered and 
respectful treatment of the environment. 
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WORST PRACTICES 


ENERGY 



Modern housing constructed by the Chinese in Tibet is modeled on 
housing designs from mainland China and does not take into account the 
extreme climate of Tibet. Walls are thin and houses are freezing in winter. 
Electricity is encouraged in place of more traditional forms of energy, although 
it is expensive, unreliable and strictly rationed. Reports indicate that Tibetan 
housing estates are frequently without power while wealthier Chinese areas 
have a continuous supply.^ In response, Tibetan families are forced to look 
for alternative energy supplies such as kerosene, which are both expensive 
and environmentally devastating. Moreover, people have been forced into 
a lifestyle that requires large energy expenditures that did not exist in the 
traditional society. In place of the traditional Tibetan extended, family home, 
small apartments for nuclear families are built which do not accommodate 
many people. Instead of one fire 
and body heat keeping 20 people 
warm, fossil fuels must be used 
in four separate households for 
heat in winter. In order to be 
economically or socially 
successful in occupied Tibet, 
people must now work according 
to Chinese time schedules, which 
do not rotate around the 
preservation of precious fuels nor 
use the natural daylight to 
maximum benefit. Processed 
and imported foods that have become popular must be cooked and thus 
waste energy resources. Tibetans are now dependent on more expensive 
Chinese alternatives. 


RESOURCES and the ENVIRONMENT 

Tibetan natural resources are being rapidly depleted for export to 
mainland China. While the enormous population of China has already placed 
pressure on their existing infrastructures and resources, Tibet’s precious 
reserves are also being exhausted to meet Chinese demand. There is 
widespread logging, deforestation and mining with little regard for 
conservation or resource management. In Yamdrok Yumtso, in the so called 
Tibet Autonomous Region (central Tibet), a hydroelectric plant has 
devastated the region's habitat and wildlife. Whole areas of Tibet are 
reportedly being used as nuclear dumping and testing grounds, and waste 
disposal areas. Environment management and sustainability is not a part of 
the government consciousness. 
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BEST PRACTICES 


PRODUCE and AGRICULTURE 

In the traditional Tibetan nomadic lifestyle, yaks, dzos (a cross between 
a yak and a cow) and high altitude breeds of sheep were the major sources 
of income, supplying their owners with milk products, wool, meat and leather. 
These animals also provide cheap and convenient transportation while living 
easily at high altitudes. Yak dung makes an especially good fuel and their 
coats provide a valuable source of strong, warm wool for clothing. Most 
importantly the local breeds of livestock can survive off areas of the land 
that cannot be put to profitable agricultural use, and thus make full use of 
Tibetan resources. Traditional Tibetan society was self-sufficient with almost 
nothing being imported. With the exception of certain “luxury" goods for the 
wealthy aristocratic families brought from India or China (eg: tea, silk), 
Tibetans lived off what they could produce on the land. Although there were 
complex local trade networks tea was the only everyday item purchased 
from the market. Luxury items such as silver, sugar and rice were brought 
to Tibet from neighbouring countries, but the staple goods on which the 
Tibetan people depended forsunrival-fuel, clothing, building materials, food- 
-were all produced locally. There had never been famine in Tibet in recorded 
history. The people managed the land and its products congruently. 

HEALTH 

Tibetan people lived on a relatively simple diet of grains, dried meat, 
dried yak cheese, butter tea, and occasionally fruits and vegetables from 
the valleys. In Tibet the constant intake of butter tea protected the skin and 
lips from the chaffing winds and the salt helped to maintain hydration. Hard, 
dried yak cheese ensured good dental health as it was difficult to chew and 
acted as a natural plaque deterrent. An extensive system of Tibetan medicine 
existed that used natural plant and herb products in order to treat disease. 
As gradual, holistic medicines were carefully prescribed and incorporated 
into an overall view of the body’s health, the same medicines could be used 
for centuries without the creation of “resistant" strains. Natural systems of 
birth control existed that kept the population within the natural limits imposed 
by the land and its resources, (eg: 20 percent of the male population went 
into the monasteries and was thus celibate, while a large number of 
marriages were polyandrous, which further lowered the population.) Because 
almost everyone lived in an extended household, child-rearing was a group 
proposition and did not make motherhood a “burden” for women. 
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WORST PRACTICES 


PRODUCE and AGRICULTURE 

In 1966 the Great Leap Forward effected the first and greatest famine 
seen in Tibet’s history. Even the Chinese admitted they had failed, indicating 
early on that Chinese development policies were inferior and badly 
strategised. Today, Chinese agricultural methods have encouraged the 
introduction of new breeds of livestock (cows) to the Tibetan plateau, that 
produce statistically higher milk yields, but are not suited to the high altitude 
or harsh climate. They require more herding between lower fertile pastures, 
demand more grazing space and therefore take up valuable arable land 
and are labour intensive. They are not as economically viable because they 
cannot be used as transport animals, produce a lower quality dung-fuel 
than yaks and do not provide their cultivators with a source of wool. The 
influx of Chinese immigrants has changed the eating patterns of the Tibetans 
too, with Chinese food preferences taking the place of traditional Tibetan 
agricultural products. Wheat-as favoured by Chinese-has replaced the 
traditionally grown barley-favoured byTibetans-yet requires greater acreage 
and thus use of chemical fertilisers to enhance growth, negatively impacting 
the environment. Chinese and Western products are being imposed on the 
traditional ways of the people making them dependent on outside 
commodities, (eg: Tibetans traditionally used a particular kind of vegetable 
as a soap to clean themselves. Now soap is imported from China and sold 
to Tibetans at a high price.) Instead of the traditional butter tea, sweet tea 
has become prevalent, using sugar imported from China. Refrigerators and 
other modern cooking appliances are now encouraged in “modern" Tibet 
and are seen as necessary. 


HEALTH 

With the importation of foreign goods to Tibet the people are exposed 
to new processed foods that do not suit the high altitude and harsh climate. 
Sugar, processed oils and chemical additives such as MSG have entered 
the Tibetans’ diets with the attendant health complications. The increase of 
foreign goods in the market has not only created a dependence on imported 
commodities that did not exist before, rendering the community vulnerable 
to shortages and inflation, but the further costs of health problems such as 
heart disease, lung and dental problems have also taxed the economy in 
sometimes hidden ways. The availability and abuse of alcohol has threatened 
the social and medical stability of the local inhabitants. 
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The information displayed in the preceding pages demonstrates 
some of the ways that traditional Tibetan “best practices” have been 
misguidedly displaced in the Chinese haste for “development” and 
“modernity." More important than the individual practices on their 
own, however, is the fact that they worked together to form a 
constituent whole: an integrated, livable, and synthesised culture. 

Aspects of the uniquely Tibetan form of Buddhism were invested 
into every detail of daily life in our traditional society, including the 
layout of our cities, the location of individual buildings and the 
morphology of all human settlements. In the Tibetan Buddhist 
tradition space assumes a significant role in the determination of 
sacred, social and community spheres. Buddhism lies at the 
foundation of both the public and the private; it constitutes the basis 
of the political and social fabric. 



Chinese invasion and occupation of Tibet saw a deliberate 
annihilation of traditional Tibetan Buddhist culture. The Cultural 
Revolution (1966-1976) ensured that over 6000 religious institutions 
were destroyed. Further crackdowns in subsequent years saw 
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greater religious intolerance including the banning of all images of 
His Holiness the Dalai Lama and severe repercussions for religious 
or political belief. The Chinese occupying power has formulated a 
systematic policy of cultural subjugation that imposes its own law on 
the peaceful culture of the Tibetan people and prevents any form of 
cultural expression or demonstration . The Chinese military regime 
imposes brutal penalties on those opposing the Communist ideology. 
This leaves no room for cultural identity or difference and has 
created an environment of repression, fear and violence. 

The practices related to the human habitat are intimately related 
to both the prolongation of cultural integrity around the world and the 
ability of minorities, refugees and women to attain their full human 
potential. Violations of generally accepted housing rights, and the 
replacement of traditional “best practices” with imposed schemes 
that often have political or imperial agendas do damage outside of 
the field of housing and the human environment alone—they form a 
dangerous, and often overlooked, threat to fundamental human 
rights. 


Poor v/Bter A drainage fadfities in a Tibetan neighbourhood. © Nancy Jo Johnson 
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HOUSING AND HUMAN RIGHTS IN TIBET 

In 1988 the United Nations Generai Assembly unanimously 
adopted the UN Global Strategy to the Year 2000, aimed at 
addressing the housing and development problems of the modern 
world. In the statement it declares: 

All citizens of all States, poor as they may be, have a right to expect their 
governments to be concerned about their shelter needs, and to accept a 
fundamental obligation to protect and improve houses and neighbourhoods, 
rather than damage or destroy them. 

Not only are Tibetans in Tibet being denied their rights to decent 
housing, but the government of the People’s Republic of China is 
using the privation and manipulation of housing to subvert the 
political and human rights of the Tibetan people. Over and above the 
economic inefficiency, the makeshift aesthetics and the 
environmental damage caused to the Tibetan habitat by Chinese 
policy, this usage of the housing issue by the militarily and materially 
more powerful to assert its political will, is what makes the Tibetan 
case such an important example for the world at large. 

The provision of adequate housing is the basis of any 
appropriate development scheme. Beijing’s housing policies indicate 
the inappropriateness of Chinese approaches to development in 
Tibet, the inadequacy of Western models of development 
implemented by the Chinese and the inequality with which these 
policies are being executed. As an example of “development gone 
wrong’’ the housing situation in modern Tibet exemplifies the 
deliberately inferior services instituted by the Chinese for the use of 
ethnic Tibetans and the ways in which housing policy is intimately 
related to the Chinese quest for political control. 

Housing refers to more than merely a building in which people 
are sheltered—it denotes a place from which to build social 
relationships and express one’s place in society spatially. Housing 
has innumerable linkages to employment, access to services, levels 
of health, security, self-identity and self-respect. 

The right to housing and shelter is consistently used by the 
Chinese government as a weapon to control the Tibetan people. In 
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particular, the systematic policy of population transfer employed by 
the Chinese government serves as a means of deliberate 
subjugation of the Tibetan people. Large numbers of Chinese are 
settling on the Tibetan plateau due to economic and social incentives 
offered by Beijing, and as a direct result Tibetans are automatically 
rendered disadvantaged citizens. Preference in housing, 
employment, and education are given to Chinese. Population 
transfer to Tibet has ensured a dramatic and almost irreversible 
change in the physical and social structure of the villages, towns and 
cities. 

Similarly, forced evictions, demolitions and “renovations" 
implemented by the Chinese authorities in Tibet’s cities constitute a 
systematic programme of social control. Older Tibetan buildings are 
being rapidly torn down when in reality they are safe and solidly 
constructed. They are replaced with ill-equipped apartment blocks 
implying that their demolition is for political rather than practical 
purposes. In fact Tibetan inhabitants are often relocated to cheaper, 
poorly built accommodation on the outskirts of Lhasa where there is 
little opportunity for business or employment, while Chinese 
immigrants are housed in the centre of the city. Legal appeals 
against evictions and demolitions are not available in Tibet. 

The Shol village has been almost completely destroyed which, 
some have claimed is to make way for roads wide enough to 
manoeuver military vehicles through the streets and to prevent 
protesters from hiding from gunfire in the narrow alleyways. Similarly, 
it has been suggested that the widespread demolition of Lhasa’s old 
Tibetan quarter represents an attempt to break up closely bonded 
social and community units and to deny housing to “politically 
undesirable families” while introducing “politically correct” elements 
into an already cohesive community.® 

Despite overwhelming Chinese control of housing policy, 
Tibetan-managed development initiatives have emerged in the larger 
urban centres (particularly Lhasa) in recent years, representing not 
only an attempt by the Tibetan people to counteract the destructive 
impact of Chinese development policies, but a form of political 
resistance. The Tibet Information Network (T.I.N.), an independent 
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human rights agency based in London, reported in 1994 that the 
Tibetan owned construction projects taking place in Lhasa produced 
high quality buildings that maintain a sense of a traditional Tibetan 
architectural, and therefore cultural, identity. The T.I.N. report states 
that “these buildings appear to be superior to public housing in 
overall quality and comfort and are consistent in design with the 
original character of the neighbourhood”.^ 

Modem Chinese housing policies consistently fail to meet the 
needs of the Tibetan people in many ways. Not only do they have 
insufficient facilities, but the numerous Chinese style apartment 
buildings that have been constructed in place of the traditional 
Tibetan buildings demolished lack any trace of Tibetan 
characteristics or influence. In 1990 T.I.N. published a report 
examining 400 “Tibetan-style" apartments built by the Chinese 
government in Lhasa. 



The report concluded that in the majority of houses, the size of 
the apartments, water, drainage, sewage, electricity facilities, the 
physical design of the dwellings and the housing density were 
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subordinate to the conditions found in and around the traditional 
Tibetan dwellings that these structures had replaced.® 

T.I.N. further noted that the uniform Chinese-style apartment 
blocks being built all over Lhasa "tend to break up extended families 
and other long-standing forms of social association. Facilities in 
these poorly constructed homes do not provide for the inhabitants. 
Eight to ten people often share a two room apartment and are then 
fined exorbitantly for overcrowding the dwelling with no regard for the 
lack of alternative accommodation offered.” Violations of housing 
rights are attributed not only to sloppiness and poor planning, but a 
concerted Chinese effort to use the issue of housing policy in Tibet 
for the benefit of the government of mainland China. This is perhaps 
most obvious in the strictures which the Chinese have put on the 
interior of Tibetans’ homes. Personal shrines to His Holiness the 
Dalai Lama, or other Buddhist deities, are now forbidden in Tibet and 
merely possessing a photo or image of His Holiness can result in 
persecution, arrest and imprisonment. The interior and exterior of the 
traditional Tibetan home are determined by Chinese communist and 
totalitarian ideologies with complete disregard for the traditions of the 
Tibetan people—and with the welfare and status of the Chinese 
power structure always firmly in mind. 

In terms of housing and in our roles as primary care takers we 
Tibetan women suffer greatly. Raising children in a steadily 
overcrowding city with limited opportunity for schooling or 
employment, the family home assumes the importance of a refuge 
and shelter. When external forces are threatening, as is the case in 
Tibet, the internal sanctuary of the home is imperative for social, 
mental and physical protection. As such the Tibetan nucleus of the 
family home is being used to destroy the fabric of a closely bonded 
community. 

In particular women’s bodies assume an important role in the 
struggle for housing. Chinese birth control policy is intricately tied to 
the basic right to housing, and dictatorially imposed Chinese law 
demands power of choice in return for adequate shelter. For 
example, having more children than government stipulated quotas 
allow forces Tibetan women to suffer severe economic penalties and 
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in some cases lose their homes. Sanctions for “illegal” births have 
included enormous fines (up to six times an annual salary), loss of 
jobs or promotion, denial of citizenship rights for the child, and 
eviction from homes.® One Tibetan woman was asked why she 
didn’t protest when forced abortions were performed, and she 
replied; ‘Ihe punishments for protesting are so severe that Tibetans 
dare not complain. Sometimes they even take the roof from over our 
headsV° 

A number of recent studies have focused on the transparency of 
Chinese government deveiopment claims and housing rights 
violations in occupied Tibet much more extensively than we can do 
here. Both the Tibet Information Network - TIN (an independent 
human rights organisation based in London, U.K.) and the Centre on 
Housing Rights and Evictions - COHRE (Utrecht, The Netherlands) 
have published eiaborate analyses that examine Chinese 
development policies and their cultural and social implications for the 
Tibetan people. In these reports the researchers examine the 
intimate methods used by the occupying power to subjugate the 
people in a process of deliberately biased urbanisation. Fundamentai 
housing rights denied to the Tibetan people by the People’s Republic 
of China include: legal security of tenure, accessibility to services, 
materials and infrastructure, affordability, habitability, accessibility, 
location and cultural adequacy. 

For further and more detailed Information on housing rights violations in 
Tibet please refer to Destruction By Design: Housing Rights Violations In Tlbet ^^ and 
SgClal Engineering. Occu pvlna Powers and Evictions: the Case of Lhasa Tlbet. ^® by 

Scott Leckie of COHRE; TIN Background Briefing Paper “Demolition and Recon¬ 

struction in the Old Quarter of Lhasa 1993^®; Tibetan Cultural and Architectural 
Heritage Encountered in the CItv of Lhasa^ *, by Andre Alexander; and “The Final 
Demolition of Lhasa: The Deconstruction of Old Tibetan Buildings Around the 
Barkhor and Village Shol" by Martin, Max and Andrew Anders.” 


CONCLUSION 

The example of occupied Tibet is important to the debate at 
Habitat II because it brings out several of the most important points 
of the housing and development discourse as a whole. The Tibetan 
context demonstrates how effective and efficient practices are being 
discarded, not just in Tibet but the world over, in favor of poorly 
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considGrod, irrGsponsibiG, unsustainable variants of development. 
Furthermore, the example of Tibet illustrates how even Western 
“modernity”, which we do not believe to be the only or best solution 
to the world’s housing crisis, is often instituted in a apathetic way 
across the developing world. In Tibet it is clear that control of housing 
resources and the ways in which they are used is manipulated to 
maintain the hold on power of political, ethnic, and economic elite. 

The People’s Republic of China has openly ratified significant 
human rights Conventions of the United Nations. However in its 
outward infringement of the basic housing and habitat rights of the 
Tibetan people China violates the following UN Conventions: 

• CONVENTION ON THE ELIMINATION OF ALL FORMS OF 
DISCRIMINATION AGAINST WOMEN - 1980 

• CONVENTION ON THE ELIMINATION OF ALL FORMS OF 
RACIAL DISCRIMINATION - 1981 

• DECLARATION ON RIGHT TO DEVELOPMENT - ^986 

• CONVENTION AGAINST TORTURE AND OTHER CRUEL, 
INHUMAN OR DEGRADING TREATMENT OR PUNISHMENT 1988 

• INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION ON THE RIGHTS OF THE 
CHILD - 1992 

• THE VIENNA DECLARATION ON HUMAN RIGHTS - 1993 

• THE UNIVERSAL DECLARATION ON HUMAN RIGHTS -1948 

Chinese authorities in Tibet openly utilise the housing sphere as 
a principal means of social control and consequently limit the rights 
of Tibetans to freedom of movement, to choose where they live, to 
build their own dwellings, to influence housing decisions affecting 
them, to invest in their homes and to feel safe and secure in the 
privacy of their own homes. In destroying traditional Tibetan 
practices and social associations, and replacing them with a mixture 
of international free marketing and a planned economy centered on 
Beijing, the Chinese render the Tibetans dependent on them for even 
the most basic of materials—food, shelter, clothing. As the years go 
by and traditional practices disappear from communal knowledge, 
the strength of that dependency only increases, and with economic 
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and social dependency, of course, comes political and cultural 
domination. 

The Chinese government is clearly aware of the controversial 
nature of its planning policies in Tibet and has sought to deflect 
concerns with claims of planning and building successes However 
the obvious inequality in living conditions between the Chinese 
immigrants and the resident Tibetans testifies to the partisan nature 
of the habitat and housing situation in Tibet. Moreover, the very 
standards by which the Chinese measure their successes the 
institutionalised statistics of Marxist sociology—could not possibly 
demonstrate the most beneficial aspects of traditional Tibetan 
society: the integrity, serenity and security of a coherent Buddhist 
culture that existed in harmony with its environmental surroundings. 

As Tibetan women our relationship to the environment and 
habitat takes on particular significance because of the ethnic and 
gender discrimination imposed by the occupying Chinese power. 
Women’s struggle for a unified and harmonious environment in 
which to raise children; to create an economic and emotional base 
for the traditional family unit, is severely threatened by the 
destructive development policies of the Chinese military regime. 

The necessity of an active role for women in the implementation 
and design of development schemes is now an acknowledged fact. 

In the case of Tibet, where the very structure of a culture that has 
been preserved for thousands of years primarily through an oral 
tradition is now at risk of being destroyed, the viewpoints, 
recommendations and actions of women are especially important. In 
view of this, one of our most important responsibilities as a 
community in exile is to record and preserve the cultural knowledge 
of those who lived in a free Tibet and remember the land’s practices 
and traditions. For traditional Tibetan ways to remain a part of a 
vibrant, evolving culture, they must be lived; and in order for this to 
occur serious changes are needed in the current political situation in 
Tibet. The future of Tibetan life no longer lies solely in the hands of 
Tibetans; all nations must share in this universal responsibility to 
provide adequate, safe and sustainable forms of development for all. 
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IMPERATIVES FOR THE SURVIVAL 
AND SUSTENANCE OF THE TIBETAN HABITAT 

1. STOP the Transfer of Chinese Immigrants to Tibet 

2. STOP the Destruction of Traditional Tibetan Housing and 
Architecture 

3. STOP the Deliberate Eviction and Expulsion of Tibetans from 
their Homes 

4. ENSURE Tibetans, Including Women, Participate in the 
Planning Process 

5. STOP the Construction of Chinese Housing Settlements and 
“Tibetan-Style" Buildings 

6. ENSURE Environmental Consciousness in Planning and 
Development Policy 

7. STOP the Forced Agricultural Methods Inappropriate to the 
Tibetan Habitat 

8. REVISE the Residence Permit System 

9. PERMIT the Reconstruction of the Old City, Tibetan Quarters by 
Tibetans 

10. STOP the Penalties Applied to Women and Birth Control 

11. DEMOCRATISE and DECENTRALISE the Planning Bodies 

12. ENSURE Protective Laws are Applied Equally 

13- RECOGNISE the Skills and Culture of the Tibetan People 

14. PROMOTE a Sustainable Human Settlements Policy 

15. PROMOTE Appropriate Forms of Housing Finance 

16. PERMIT the Formation of Independent Tenants Groups 

17. PERMIT Independent Monitoring of the Housing Rights 
Situation in Tibet 
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